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missed Hs blow, he -would have cut off both their heads ; 
but all was takea in good part. King- Joha gave him 
great gifts, and restored him to all his former possessions." 
An immense sword, said to be have been used by De 
Courcy on the occasion, is deposited in the Tower of 
London ; and the Lords of Kinsale are possessed of the 
right of wearing their hats in the king's presence, on ac- 
count of the exploit, real or supposed,' performed by 
their ancestor. 

He made, it is said, no less than fiileen several attempts 
to return to Ireland, but was always prevented by contrary 
winds or other impediments ; he then desisted, and re- 
tired into France, where he died about the year 1210. 

R. A. 



THE EFFECTS OF FEAR, 

A ITARRATIVE OF TACTS. 

The ch'cumstances which give rise to fear^ are of very 
dissimilar natures— sometimes the cause is ludicrous, 
often, too often, serious. ■ Sometimes fear arises froni a 
u atur al caus e, and riot urifreiquentiy from a supposed su- 
pernatural ; but arise from what caiise it may, kidicrousi 
serious, natural, or supernatural, it is admitted by all, that 
fciu* is a very unpleasant sensation to the person labour* 
ing luider its influence — has frequently led to very serious 
results, and the paroxysm has often ended in the most 
lamentable manner. JPear we believe to be as inherent a 
liiinciple of nature^ and as closely bound up with human- 
ity as the passion of love, or any other of the many feel- 
ings that either honour or disgrace human natm'e : it is 
an involuntary convulsion j and an ' individual could as 
easily prevent a fit of coughing while labouring under in- 
fkienza, as an attack of fear when induced by time, place, 
circumstances, and matter* 

It is not diir intention to enter Into a philosophical 
dcrmition of the passion of fear,, There are none who 
do not know what it is j and, therefore, without further 
preface, we proceed to give "a practical iilustratiou of its 
effects. 

John M*^V , or^ as he was familiarly called, Tippy 

Bobby, not many years since carried on the business of a 

barber in the town of B— . In p^erson he was rather 

diminutive, not exceeding four feet eight inches; but in 
his youth possessed as great a share of life, and as high 
an opinion of himself as ever was contained in a body 
twice the dimensions ; for as he was wont to say, if he 
had a small body he had a large soul, and, "it is not the 
si^c of a man, but the spirit of a man that constitutes the 
man :^' and certainly as he bustled through the street, 
with head erect and elbows squared^ to attend the many 
calls on him to beautify the person, and bedizen the locks 
of his numerous fair customers, bis appearance proclaimed 
his self-sufHciency and the consequence he attached to his 
ofHce in no very small degree, - ■, , 

But it was. within the walls of his domicile that John 
Ghone forth in all his glory, while operating on the visages 
of his: p^nny-a-shave customers j and. to do him justice, 
few cotild eq[ual hirn in the. ease, smoothness, and rapidity 
of his shave. Light and steady .was his hand as he mowed 
down_the chevaux-de-fiizO; of a ,week*s growth, followed 
the windings of every desipription of jaw, or dug into tho 
recesses of a deeply pock-pitted countenance, Obliged, 
to use a stool to reach.tlie elevation of the chin, which 
he mounted with the j^ir of a .Cicero ascending the ros- 
trum, he tucked in the napkin iiv the most.scientific "man- 
iip^j.and flourished hi>razQr/and applied, his brush with 
inimitable grace— iilHng.the ears -with-K oratory, as he 
occasionally did the mbufta IwitK^hisI^uds ; Jfor ^^^^ 
tliought, that as he had a prescripUve right to taj^ei eyery 
nian by the nose, he might, without ojffeAce, . be 'yidulged 
iu a joke; and being on the whole a very useful member; 
o| society, nnd withal a right ineny little fellow^ , he, w£^a 
indulged ; and his shop was the resort of all tl^ose Jwho; 
duly appreciated the luxury of, an anodyne shat^,' 
heightened. and seasoned by a sprinkling of news, Jat- 
tm;oT^ ■.scandal. _. ' V, . ' ■"; \y\;,:,\ 

Tfof: jahn^^baichetorsjiip rolled on ;— but man 'is not 
bomidr allfaMenJioymeatj and these pidmy days of his^ 



existence could not last for ever. Goldsmith says in his 
Vicar of Wakefield, that " the fortunate events of a man's 
life are generally those of his own procuring,'^ he might 
have added the unfortunate also, so it proved at least 
with John. In an evil hour he took unto him a wife — 
and verily she was a Tartar. The perfect reverse of 
himself— coarse and bulky, strong and lusty, an ['Amazon 
in her appearance, and a termagant in her manner; before 
the influence of her malignaat star John's sun quickly seti 
She soon began to assert her superiority ; and after a few 
inefficient kicks, the meek and gentle spirit of the little 
man quailed beneath the lightning of her frown, and gra- 
dually but surely his spirit was broken, and the poor fel- 
low settled down despondingly into that most object ob* 
j ect of humanity -—a hen-pecked husband. 

In addition to her other gooc? qualities. Mi's. M'V, 
was a confirmed drammer; and I still can fancy her 
■fiery, bloated overgrown appearance, as she filled with 
arms akimbo the dooi^ of John's : once happy home, and 
poured^ forth her; vituperation and abuse on all .wlib 
came within the range of her discursive fancy. Her linfori 
tunate helpmate, of whom . perhaps yonimight catch '^ 
glimpse under her elboWj generally came in for the darg^. 
est share ; whiles ; crestTfalien and chop-fallen, only ;:the 
shadow of what before, was scarcely more than a shadow, 
he would listen in silence until the tempest would exhaust 
itself. Occasionally^ when beyond the shot of h er bat^ 
tery,. a flash of his native fire would break : forth— -his 
tongue would become unchained--rhis elbows would.agam 
mechanically square, and his diead would erect itself :.as 
of old; but a single twinkle of her basiliskeye was tsufi 
ficient to recal' him to a sense of .his hopeless situation; 
dispel his day-dream of happiness, iGaat; a. blight^ottfhis 
enjoyments, and crush him iuto; hopeless nothingness.: r 

. " 'Tis a long lane- has no turn.'; ,- -Bo. say^- the proverK 
After a few years thus ;^ent iu fionnuhial jb^Sy the native 
fire of her temper, aided by the .^rtifici^>;fiCe- jof ^ whiskey, 
kindly came to John's relief, and- dryipg up .tW:#nngs 
of life, inflammation of the liver took her -ofl^ with the 
unanimous consent of all her friends. She left -a few 
pledges of her love behind, aud John felt himself again a 
man^ and once more began , .to breathe- freely. ■< But, 
reader, have ypn ever observed a; ;hig^Ia_m6ttl^ or 

perchance a pony, his native'flre subduedr-lns will cour 
quered and kept within, bounds by a ^ttrong rein and ppwr 
erful hand — he becorpes submissive to the will , of the 
rider j suddenly the- rein- snapSji-^and-allj Ids fornier- im- 
petus returns i on he dasheSji. heedless of consegiieinces, 
and recklesBof dan ger--^nd. proud i% the consciousness 
of regained liberty, :. perhaps rushes, inadlyv over a preeir 
pice-rjuiit so jt; was, with poor ^ John; hi? drag baingvrcf 
moved, ; and %ed from theiu^ute long^incxmi- 

bered him, tlie' recoil of his- spirits hurried hirri bey or^d the 
bounds of propriety >. he plimged ieagetly into, compimy 
drank deeply of the liquid ippis^,;;^jne|lecte^^^ 
and business, and was hasterwug. ji'^ipidly ,ta^ ; -^ ., r 

iiis friends beheld with pMn fe cpprse , J^^^^^ pur- 
suing} they expostulated- witKhim^^E the J5>lly/ Pi .his 
conduct,; they set before him the melancholy cotisequenr 
ces, but without effect ; and knowing the instSnctive dread 
of his wife which still hung about him, they- det6rmme3 
to try, an experiment to fi'ight; him into propriety, Ac" 
cordipgly, one nighl, after h^ had. as .usual retired to rest 
in a state of . Jntoxicatior*^ 'he ?was suddenly roused fi'oni 
his slumber^ land behql4|a^.figtt)?e ■ ^^ In whites, tji^ 

face as far as ytfusjincov^r^d deadly pale, standing by K? 
bed, which annpunceditself to the terrified raari as th( 
ghest of his dear, departed JVf^ryAupe^ ,. . 

John's teeth chattered, and g cold, eweat bedewed hii 
forehead as he gazed oh. theiapparitiori, which corHmande^ 
him in a hGlh)vv yoice lustKuitJy tc),:iarise and^fall (Ma.his 
ku^es ; always accustomed, to, ob§y, he .iriechauically crept 
from his, bpd, and did th^ gpeqtr^'s bi0 
;did hepromise thfitl^e woula^no more^ofed, anddre^ 
ful were the denunciations of vvrath should :he break M 
; proicnisej ai^l thfi. ;scene \vas closed by swearing him, that 
h J? v^bul d iio t for twel ve, rnonths drink more than a xiaggiB 
of spirits per day, to wit— ^one half in the; morning, in? 
the other at nopn | ?ifter which :he "was;: ordered ;to ba(^ 
£Uid the ghost departed, ^ J;. ; : , : 

In the morning he aWoke to a full consciousnees of tfi« 
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terrific events of the past night; he would willingly per- 
suade himself it was all a dream, but even a dream in 
which his wife was a party was not one of the most agree- 
able description ; and to avoid as much as possible, a re- 
currence of one of the same nature, he arose, determined 
to fulfil to the letter the import of his oath, and to com- 
mence the world a new man ; but, alas 1 little did he rec- 
kon on the frailty of human nature. On entering his 
shop, his friends were there to see how their plan worked. 
Unfortunately they could not keep their own counsel, 
but too plainly betrayed by their enquiries and sup- 
pressed mirth, the hoax they had played. The truth 
flashed upon his mind; and from sheer vexation that 
he should be made the object of their sport, and the 
butt of their ridicule, he plunged deeper] into the mire, 
and that evening was put to bed in a state of perfect in- 
sensibility. 

Determined not to be foiled by the failure of their first 
attempt, and foolishly wishing to enjoy the terror and 
perplexity of their unfortunate victim, they that night 
made a second attack. Roused from sleep by the most 
alarming noises and rough usage, poor John was horrified 
at beholding not only the spectre of his wife, but several 
others around him. In a voice of fury she upbraided 
him with the breach of his oath in the most cutting 
terms; she rehearsed the various acts of her love and 
kindness to him while on earth; and finally declared, that 
as there was no hope of his recovery here, she was deter- 
mined to bring him with her. John listened with a va- 
cant stare to all that was said, his teeth were clenched, 
his eyes were set, he neither spoke or moved; but when 
they proceeded to put her threats in execution by pulling 
him forcibly by the heels out of bed, his whole frame be- 
came convulsed ; he gave a piercing scream of agony— it 
was his last. TJiey had carried their joke too far, human 
nature could not bear it. Poor John was seized with a 
fit in the hands of, shall I say, his murderers, and before 
morning he was a corpse. 

The matter was hushed up; it was supposed he had 
died of apoplexy. The unlucky actors in the tragedy 
certainly made the only reparation in their power, by 
protecting and providing for his family; and at^ the pre- 
sent day, his son occupies his shop, and fills his former 
situation in society. R. A. 



PADREEN MAC FAAD. 

A most daring act of robbery, and one most skilfully 
conducted, occurred somewhat more than eighty years 
ago, in the County of Derry, near the town of Dun- 
given; it was committed by a maurauder commonly called 
Padreen Mac Faad, and two brothers of the name of 
Crossagh. Between that village and the mountain named 
Cam Togher, there was formerly a sort of country inn, 
kept by one Fowler, \yhich was generally supposed to be 
a receptacle for robbers. Hither Mac Faad and the Cros- 
saghs used to resort ; and were said to have had for their 
use a private apartment, near the place where the guests 
were entertained, in which they could hear their conver- 
sation, and adjust their predatory plans accordingly. 
It happened at that time, that General Napier, at the 
head of a detachment of cavalry, (the number of which 
is not ascertained,) halted at Fowler's for a night, on his 
way to Londonderry. He had heard of Mac Faad*s party, 
and how frequently they laid travellers under contribu- 
tion ; and, while he was sitting at supper, expressed great 
indignation and contempt at the magistracy for suffering 
such maurauders^ to exist in the country. Mac Faad, 
being in the adjoining room, overheard him ; and, it is 
said, made a most solemn and tremendous vow, that the 
General should feel his vengeance soon, for the infamous 
epithets with which he had honoured him. He laid his 
plan accordingly; and, knowing that the General was to 
march, next day, over a long narrow bridge, in a valley 
where the current had failed, took his station, with his 
associates, near the bridge, and some of them under the 
arches. The General, at the time expected, advanced, 
at the head of his troop, at a brisk trot ; and when they 
got on the bridge, his horse was suddenly shot under him; 
and Padreen Mac Faad appeared, A show of resistance 
was attempted ; but one of the Crossaghs roared aloud 



in their rear, and presented a blunderbuss, with which he 
swore to do bloody execution on the man who would put 
hand to holster or sword. Padreen, in the mean time, 
st?6od before them in no very inviting attitude, a pistol in 
each hand, and his belt stuck full of daggers.— When 
thus completely jammed in on each side by the curtain 
walls of the bridge, and attacked front and rear, Mac 
Faad informed the General who he was; and commanded 
him, on the peril of his life, to give orders to his troop 
that they should suffer themselves to be tied, one after 
another, by his associates, who had ropes prepared for 
the purpose. The commander was obliged to give orders 
accordingly : and the men were compelled to submit to 
inglorious bonds till all were firmly secured. The ban- 
ditti began the business of plundering the superior 
officer in the sight of his soldiers; and it is reported that 
they shared a large booty, as he had a considerable sum 
with him, under what he thought a sufficient guard. This, 
however, did ,not satisfy the marauders, who stripped the 
General of his coat and hat ; and, when the business was 
completed, found means to escape among the winding 
glens, and left their military victims to be loosed by the 
hands of their valorous commander. The place has since 
been called the General's Bridge. The hardihood of the 
robbers, and some political reasons now unknown, in- 
duced the Grand Jury to throw out the bill of indict- 
ment against Mac Faad ; and he M^as actually suffered to 
plead his pardon, dressed in the regimentals of Napier. 
He was made a sort of ranger of the country, in the old 
manner of " set a thief^ to catch a thief ^ But after a 
short time he was convicted and executed for some new 
enormities. 

Oh fair was the morning, and bright was the day, 
When General Napier made his guardsmen array, 
To hold on their journey to famed Uerry town — 
And gaily they gallopped o'er mountain and down ; 
Their hearts in their bosoms sat lightly and glad, 
For little they thought to meet Padreen Mac Faad, 

Their steeds were high-mettled, their trappings were gay, 
And their armour flashed bright in the brightness of day, 
Their rings and their jewels were gallant and fine, 
(Och ! I wish that such rings and jewels were mine) ; 
But ere the night came, they were sorry and sad, 
For they chanc'd on their way to meet Padreen iMac Faad, 

" Come bustle, come bustle, O'Crossagh the bold ; 
There *s prey on the mountains, there 's spoil in the wold ; 
Come bustle, come bustle — high deeds must be done 
In the face of the day, in the glare of the sun ; 
For wealth for the fearless in store may be had, 
And gold for the winning !" quoth Padreen Mac Faad. 

Out sallied the lapparees, firm in their might ; 
Their word " the strong hand, and pillage our nght ;" 
Their pistols were loaded, their carabines slung ; 
Like the wolf-dog on track, they rush'd fiercely along ; 
So reckless the spirit, in good cause or bad, 
Of wild Shane O'Crossagh and Padreen Mac Faad. 

Now high o'er the land blazed the bright lamp of day, 
And the toil-stiffen'd reapers rejoiced in its ray, 
MTien the General and comrades came gaudily on — 
They stayed not for rock, and they stopt not for stone— 
Their swords and their trappings were rattling like mad ; 
"Och, you'll soon quit your capers !" quoth Padreen Mac 
Faad, 

One flash of his carbine — the General wheeVd round, 
And his steed and his rider both roU'd on the ground ; 
His guardsrhen they gaped with a panic-struck stare, 
When the voice of O'Crossagh roar'd loud in the rear — 
" Surrender, ye knaves, to true knights of tlie 'pad ; 
The strong hand for ever, and Padreen Mac Faad !'* 

Now oaths wildly sounded, and pistols were flashing, 

And horses high Abounding, and broadswords were clashing ; 

The demon of plunder in glory did revel, 

For Shane and stout Padreen laid on Uke the devil ; 

Till at lengthj fairly routed, the whole scarlet squad 

Were tied neck and heels, by brave Padreen Mac Faad. 

Their rings and their watches, and jewels so rare, 
And bright store of gold, and tine raiment to wear. 
Were seiz'd by the victors, who strutted so gay 
Round the crest-fallen cravens in martial array ; 
And throughout the wide country there ne'er was a lad 
Could match Shane O'Crossagh, or Padreen Mac Faad. 

Belfast Ma^uxine* 
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TOMB OF THE ST. LAURKNCE FA^IILY, IN THE 
ABBEY OF HOWTH. 




In the south aisle of the Abbey of Howth, near tlie 
east window, stands a tomb, on the slab of which are 
fepiesented, in a recumbent posture, in high relief, the 
figure of a knight, and by his side that of a lady. The 
heads of both are supported by tasselled cushions ; the 
feet of the knight rest upon a dog, and those of the 
lady on a cushion similar to that under her head. The 
hands of both are raised and laid flat on the breast, the 
palms inwards ; the countenances- are peculiarly placid 
and agreeable. The knight is in complete armour from 
crown to heel, and belted with his trusty sword. His lady 
love is attired in a fanciful head dress, a close bodice, 
wide sleeves, terminated at the wrists by cuffs, and from 
the waist is enveloped in an elegantly plaited tunic, the 
train of which descends in graceful folds below her feet ; 
a nondescript ornament hangs in front, on which a cross 
may be traced. On the levelled edge of the slab there 
has been an inscription now defaced ; the sides and 
ends are beautifully sculptured ; the head and foot re- 
present the figures of saints in Gothic niches ; and on 
the sides the armorial bearings of the family and its con- 
nexions are displayed, surrounded by rich and florid 
tracery : among these escutcheons the arms of St. Lau- 
rence and Plunket are the most conspicuous. 

There is a peculiarity in this tomb I have not seen 
generally noticed — the lady on the slab and the Plunket 
arms occupy the place of honour, namely, the dexter 
side. Can this be satisfactorily accounted for ? 

There are some other monuments, but none of any 
particular interest. On the floor, close by the south wall, 
are two freestone flags, with ornamented crosses in re- 
lief ; they, perhaps, mark the graves of some of the ec- 
clesiastics. 

R. A. 



TERREAN ABSORPTION. 

Pliny tells us the mountain Cymbotus, M'ith the 
town of Eurites, which stood on its side, were wholly | 
absorbed into the earth, so that not the least trace j 
of them remained ; and he records the like fate of . 
the city Tantalis in Magnesia ; and after it, of the moun- \ 
tai|i Sypelus, both thus absorbed by a violent opening of i 



the earth. Galanis and Garnatus, towns once famous 
in Phoenicia, met the same fate ; and the vast promontary 
called Phlegium, in Ethiopia, after a violent earth- 
quake in the night time, was not to be seen in the morning, 
having wholly disappeared, and the earth closed over it. 
These and many other histories attested by authors of 
credit among the ancients, abundantly prove the fact] in 
the earlier ages ; and there have not been wanting, too, 
many instances of more modern date. Amongst the 
latter, in the year 1702, the noble family seat of Borge, 
near Fredericstadt, suddenly sunk, with all its towers and 
battlements, into an abyss of a hundred fathoms in 
depth ; and its site was instantly filled with water, and 
formed an immense lake. This melancholy accident, by 
which 14 people and 29 head of cattle perished, was 
occasioned by the foundation having been undermined by 
the waters of the river. 



ALLITERATION. 
The battle or the pigs. — A Latin poem was 
published at Niverstadt, in 1669, consisting of three 
hundred and two hexameter lines, comprising one 
thousand five hundred words, which, with the title page, 
author's name, &c. began evevy one with the letter P. 
It is called, *• Pugna porcorum per Petrum Porcinum, 
Paraclesis pro potatore." It takes for its motto : — 
" Perlege porcorum pulcherrima proclia, Potor, Potonda 
poteris placidam proffere poesin." It commenced with 
the line — " Plaudite porcelli, porcorum pigra propago.'' 
The whole is correct Latin, the verse perfect in its quan- 
tities, and the fable conducted on the best rules of Aris- 
totle. It is, perhaps, the greatest literary curiosity in ex- 
istence. QUID NUNC, 



There is a word in the English language, to 
v.hicb, if you add a syllable, it will make it shorter — 
and that word is, shori. This is a paradox : for the 
word being actually made longer, becomes re'dWy shorler— 
and now, vice versa, there are words which, by bewjf 
made shorter in one sense, become longer in another— 
^/ague is a word of one syllable; take away the two first 
letters, and there will be a word of two syllables re- 
maining; by which it appears the ague is four-sixths of 
the plague. We have three words of this kind, /^ague, 
/<?ague, and //-ague. There is also a word in the English 
language of five syllables, from which if one syllable be 
deducted, no syllable remains — monosi/Uahle, The two 
longest monosyllables in our language are strength and 
streight, and the very longest word honorlficahilitudhiHi/ ; 
but this is an obsolete phrase, and is not to be found in 
any vocabulist I know o^, Bailey excepted, who has bor- 
rowed it from the Latin, in which language it has a letter 
more, viz. honorificabilitudinatas, —YievomQ is, perhaps, as 
peculiar a word as any in our tongue. The two first let- 
ters are male, the three first female, the four first a brave 
man, and the whole word a brave woman ; it runs thus- 
he, her, hero, heroine. — We have a term for a beggar, 
which may be divided without the transposition of a sin* 
gle letter, with only the addition of an apostrophe, so as 
to complete a simple sentence, and such a sentence as a 
person of this description may generally address himself 
withal. The term is mendicant, and the sentence arising 
from its division — ynend I canH ; which most of them 
may truly assert. — We have several dissyllable words, 
which read the same backwards and forA-arJs, such as 
aga, ala, lesel, &c. But we hive very few which consti- 
tute a different word by reverse reading. There are these, 
lever, ever, repel, sever, w hich read backwards make revel^ 
reve, leper, reves ; an sera, by dissolving the dipthong, 
when retrogradely read, will be area. Of trisyllables there 
cannot be expected so many; animal, it is true, will be 
found to make the Latin, and by adoption, English word, 
laynina. 
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